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Revue de Geographic Annuelle. Publiee sous la Direction de 

M. Ch. Velain. Tome Second. 1908. 730 pp., many Illustrations and 

Maps. Librairie Ch. Delagrave, Paris, 1909. Price, Fr. 15, paper; Fr. 18, 

bound. 

The second volume of this annual review which succeeded the well-known 

periodical of that name. The papers are of the highest geographical quality and 

give the results of conspicuous and recent research. Their titles will be recorded, 

later, in "Current Geographical Papers." 

The Alpine Ski Club Annual, 1908. A Record of Winter Moun- 
taineering. By Members of the Alpine Ski Club. 80 pp., and 
Illustrations. Horace Marshall & Son, London, 1908. Price, 2s. 
The first issue of the annual publication of The Alpine Ski Club, of which 
Sir Martin Conway is President. Its 80 pages contain twelve articles on the 
great Scandinavian sport, besides a list of the latest mountaineering literature 
and the officers and rules of the club. A paper on the pronunciation of the 
word "ski" is not decisive, but the writer deplores the adoption, now seemingly 
irremediable, of the northern shee. 

Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Karmels. Parts I. and II. Von Count 
Eborhard von Miilinen. Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paltistina- Vereins, 
vol. xxx, 1907, pp. 117-207, vol. xxxi, 1908, pp. 1-258. 109 Illustrations, 
chiefly photographs taken by the Author, and two Maps. 

The author of this monograph, a pupil of Albert Socin, spent some years in 
the Imperial German Diplomatic service at Beirut and Constantinople, and was 
appointed in 1890 gentleman-in-waiting to the German Empress. Having been 
obliged to resign the latter position on account of ill health, he returned to Syria 
in 1905 and made a prolonged stay in Haifa and, later, in the German sanatorium 
on Mount Carmel, where he employed his enforced leisure in a thorough and 
careful investigation of the surrounding country, the results of which are embodied 
in the work under notice. He was peculiarly fitted for the task both by his inti- 
mate knowledge of the Arabic language and the antiquities of the country, as 
well as by the experience he had gained of the manners and customs of the people 
in the course of his duties as attache of the Imperial German Consulate at Beirut 
and in various journeys through Palestine and Syria. 

The region described is remarkable in many ways. The greater portion of it 
lies within the confines of Mount Carmel itself, together with the adjacent strip 
of sea-shore ; but the author includes in it a portion of the plain lying to the south 
of the mountain, since its soil is of the same ferruginous character as that of 
Mount Carmel and is sharply distinguished from the white, calcareous soil of the 
surrounding country, the difference in geological formation also affecting the 
nature of the vegetation, which, is richer and more diversified in the Carmel 
region. The fauna, too, is peculiar, a number of wild animals, such as the 
leopard and the wolf, occurring here, which are not found elsewhere in Palestine; 
and the inhabitants present many characteristics, both racial and linguistical, 
quite distinct from those of the people in the adjacent districts. Moslems, both 
peasants and Bedouins, Druses, Persian Babis, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
dwell on the slope of the mountain in almost perfect harmony, although occasional 
quarrels between Druses and Bedouins may occur. The government is carried 
on by the village chiefs under the supervision of the authorities at Haifa, but 
there are no resident Turkish officials in the mountain district. 
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The oldest portion of the inhabitants are the Moslem peasants; thai they are 
of very mixed race is scarcely to be wondered at when we recollect the number 
of successive waves of invasion that have passed over Palestine, each new wave 
driving the survivors of the former ones into the mountain fastnesses. Mount 
Carmel, furthermore, remained in the possession of the Crusaders for about 200 
years. The author distinguishes two main types, the one tall, robust, and blonde, 
the other small, dark, and well proportioned ; but similar types may be found side 
by side in other parts of Syria and Palestine. The Bedouins are at the present 
day of very little importance, although 200 years ago they ruled over the moun- 
tain. The rest of the population has settled on Mount Carmel within recent years. 
Since there are no government officials in the mountain district, the Turkish ele- 
ment is completely lacking. 

But the chief interest centres around the numerous ruins, both pre-historic and 
mediaeval, which have never been systematically examined until now. Few of 
the many travellers who visit Palestine ever think of turning aside from the 
beaten track to explore this mountain, so rich in natural beauties and historical 
associations, and the author has had ample opportunities for making new dis- 
coveries in this long-neglected region. He has visited and described the ruins of 
more than twenty Crusaders' castles which are not marked on any maps hitherto 
published ; and the numerous pre-historic ruins, among which are several sanc- 
tuaries or "High Places," appear to have equally escaped the notice of former 
travellers. 

The greater number of the castles built by the Crusaders are situated on the east- 
ern slope of the mountain and form a continuous chain extending from a point nearly 
above Haifa far to the south. These fortresses commanded the road leading along, the 
foot of Mount Carmel from the sea coast to the plain of Esdraelon, and at the 
same time protected the important castle of Athlith on the coast, the Castellum 
Peregrinorum (Chateau des Pelerins) of the chroniclers, which on the north was 
sheltered by the promontory of Carmel running down to the sea, and on the south 
was guarded by a line of smaller forts stretching along the sand dunes. Among 
the best preserved of these castles are the Chirbet Rushmia, near the German 
sanatorium (Part II, pp. 32-34) and el-Kerak in the southern part of the moun- 
tain (ibid., p. 133) ; but the greater number appear to be completely ruined, the 
crosses sculptured on the building-stones affording in some cases the only means 
of identifying them. The castles on the seaboard are in a better state of preser- 
vation, and the author has been able to give some good photographs for those at 
et-Tire (ibid., pp. 60-61) and Athlith (ibid., pp. 173-176). 

Roman ruins are found at several points on the mountain (see pp. 80, 139, 208, 
etc.) ; the villa described on p. 80 is of especial interest on account of the richness 
of its decoration. We are inclined to regard the towers mentioned on p. 119, 
which the author refers to the stone age, as Roman watch- or signal-towers. The 
one represented in Fig. 50 closely resembles many of the Roman towers in the 
East Jordan country; and since the great Roman camp of el-Lejjun was situated 
not far to the southeast of Mount Carmel, we should certainly expect to find 
watch-towers placed upon this important point of vantage. 

Among the prehistoric ruins described in this work, one of the most interesting 
is that called Abu Zighan, which is treated by the author in great detail on pp. 
37-46, and with its niche (the photograph of which, Fig. 17, is placed upside 
down), its great cromlech, and its other buildings appears to have formed a sanc- 
tuary of some sort, although it cannot be considered as a genuine "High Place." 
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An example of the latter class is found at the extreme southern end of the moun- 
tain, at Nebi Tata (p. 246), and, although actually used as a Moslem shrine, is 
rightly considered by the author to igo back to a remote antiquity. 

We cannot enter into all the interesting details with which this work abounds, 
but the foregoing selection will give a sufficient idea of the rich mass of material 
the author has collected. 

The formal disposition of the work is hardly less admirable than its contents. 
The first part (Allgemelner Tell) treats of the dialectical peculiarities of the 
region, its geographical boundaries and geological formation, its flora and fauna, 
and its inhabitants, the religious, political, and economic condition of the latter 
being described in great detail. There is hardly any subject connected with the 
life of the people that is not touched upon ; and an appendix containing two short 
tales in Arabic with translations gives a specimen of the language spoken by them 
and affords an insight into their way of thinking. 

The second part (Spezieller Tell) is devoted to the description of the moun- 
tain, its villages, and its ruins, and is arranged topographically, so that it may be 
used by future travellers as a guide-book to the region. This arrangement has 
the disadvantage of separating things that properly belong together, and it would, 
in our opinion, have been preferable if the descriptions of the various ruins and 
monuments had been placed in a chapter by themselves, with cross-references to 
the topographical part. At least there should have been an index enabling the 
reader to look up all passages relating to any particular class of monuments. The 
omission of head-lines to the pages, due probably to the mode of publication in a 
journal, is also a serious inconvenience, especially in the second part. We trust 
that the author will remedy these slight defects in the enlarged English edition of 
his work which he contemplates publishing, and which we trust will not be too 
long deferred. As the author composed his work while in the Holy Land, where 
he had but few books at his disposal, he was unable to give references to the 
works of his predecessors; these references, we trust, will also be added in the 
English edition. 

In the meanwhile, no lover of Palestine capable of reading it in the original 
should fail to acquaint himself with the contents, of this scholarly and carefully 
written work. As these lines are being written, we hear that the author has been 
appointed Consul-General of the German Empire at Damascus, a position which 
will afford him the most favourable opportunities for further investigations in the 
fields of Syrian ethnology and archaeology. Rudolph E. Brunnow. 

Princeton, N. J., May, 1909. 

The Niagara River. By Archer Butler Hulbert. xiii and 319 pp., 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1908. 
Price, $3.50. 

This is a splendidly printed and illustrated popular account of the Niagara 
River and vicinity, including its scenery, geological history and human associa- 
tions. One chapter is entitled "A Century of Niagara Cranks." The area dis- 
cussed extends from Buffalo to Toronto and the time covered is from the visit 
of Father Hennepin to that future generation perhaps when Mr. Tesla expects to 
signal Mars by wireless. The narrative, which is not intended to be an official 
report of Niagara's history, is marred at times by the inclusion of details of little 
interest to the general reader, as, for instance, when the list is given of the editors 
present at the formal taking over of the Niagara Reservation by Gov. Hill. 



